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II.— CATO AND ELIJAH: 

A Study in Dante. 

The appropriate and frequently quoted words of Orazio 

Bacci, " E speriamo che anche del Catone non si ritorni a 

parlare troppo presto," l have taken their place among those 

maxims 

Le qua' fuggendo tutto '1 mondo onora. 

The copious stream of Gato literature has flowed on undi- 
minished, and the end is apparently no nearer than before. 
If, then, a new recruit is to join the procession of those who 
seem to honor Bacci's precept more in the breach than in the 
observance, it behooves him to declare at the outset that he 
does so only because he has material to offer which he believes 
to be new and of a nature to expedite the ultimate solution 
of the problem. 

To facilitate reference, let us begin by quoting the passage 2 
in which Cato first appears : — 

Lo bel pianeta che ad amar conforta 

Faceva tutto rider l'ori'ente, 

Velando i pesci ch' erano in sua seorta. 
Io mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 

All' altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle 2 

Non viste mai fuor che alia prima gente. 
Goder pareva il ciel di lor fiamraelle. 

O settentrional vedovo sito, 

Poiche private sei di mirar quelle ! 

1 SuUettino delta Societd danlesca ilaliana, Nuova Serie II, p. 75. 

8 Purg. I, 19-111. It will be remembered that Dante and Virgil have 
just emerged from hell, and find themselves, at early morn, on the shore 
of the island of purgatory. Venus and Pisces are in the eastern sky. 

3 Whether or not these four stars are the Southern Cross, they certainly 
represent allegorically the four cardinal virtues : justice, prudence, temper- 
ance, and fortitude. Compare Purg. vm, 89-93, where three stars symbolize 
the three theological virtues : faith, hope, and charity. 
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72 C. H. GRANDGENT. 

Com' io dal loro sguardo fui partito, 
Un poco me volgendo all' altro polo, 
La onde il carro gia era sparito, 

Vidi presso di me un veglio eolo, 
Degno di tanta riverenza in vista, 
Che piu non dee a padre alcun figliuolo. 

Lunga la barba e di pel bianco mista 
Portava, e i suoi capegli simigliante, 
De' quai cadeva al petto doppia lista. 

Li raggi delle quattro luci sante 
Fregiavan si la ana faccia di lume 
Ch' io '1 vedea come il sol fosse davante. 1 
"Chi siete voi, che contro al cieco fiume 
Puggito avete la prigione eterna ? " 
Diss' egli, movendo quell' oneste piume. 
"Chi v' ha guidati? O chi vi fu lucerna, 
Uscendo fuor della profonda notte 
Che sempre nera fa la valle inferna ? 

Son le leggi d'abisso cosi rotte? 
O & mutato in ciel nuovo consiglio, 
Che dannati venite alle mie grotte 1 " 

Lo Duca mio allor mi die di piglio, 
E con parole e con mano e con cenni, 
Biverenti mi fe' le gambe e il ciglio. 

Poscia rispose lui : " Da me non venni ; 
Donna scese del ciel, per li cui preghi 
Della mia compagnia costui sovvenni. 



Mostrato ho lui tutta la gente ria ; 
Ed ora intendo mostrar quegli spirti 
Che purgan sS sotto la tua balia.* 

Come io l'ho tratto, saria lungo a dirti : 
Dell' alto scende virtu che m' aiuta 
Conducerlo a vederti ed a udirti. 

Or ti piaccia gradir la sua venuta : 
Liberta va cercando, che e si cara 
Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta. 

Tu il sai ; che non ti fu per lei amara 
In Dtica la morte, ove lasciasti 
La vesta che al gran di sara si chiara.' 



1 Cf. Daniel xii, 3, and Matthew xvii, 2. 

•This line shows clearly that Cato has charge of purgatory proper, as 
well as the shore that lies outside. 

3 The epithet chiara, applied to Cato's body resurrected on the day of 
Judgment, is, according to A. Bartoli (Storia delta lett. Hal. vi, i, p. 203) 
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Non son gli editti eterni per noi guasti : 

Chi questi vive, e Minos me non lega ; 

Ma son del ceichio ove eon gli occbi caeti 
Di Marzia tua, 1 che in vista ancor ti prega, 

O santo petto,* che per tua la tegni : 

Per lo buo amore adunque a noi ti piega. 
Lasciane andar per li tuoi sette regni : * 

Grazie riporterd di te a lei, 

Se d'esser mentovato laggiu degni." 
" Marzia piacque tanto agli occhi miei, 

Mentre ch' io fui di la," diss* egli allora, 
"Che quante grazie volse da me, fei. 
Or che di la dal mal fiume dimora, 

Piu mover non mi pud per quella legge 

Che fatta fu quando me n'uscii fuora. 4 
Ma se donna del crel ti move e regge, 

Come tu di', non c' e mestier lusinghe : 

Bastiti ben che per lei mi richegge. 
Va dunque, e fa che tu costui ricinghe 

D'un giunco schietto, e che gli lavi il viso, 

Si che ogni sucidume quindi stinghe. 



and F. Cipolla (Quatlro letttre into/nut al Calone di Dante, in Atti del B. fotituto 
Veneto, Serie vu, Tomo ix, p. 1111), a reminiscence of the claritaa which 
St. Thomas (Summa Theologia, Suppl. n, Qu. lxxxv, Art. 1) attributes to 
the glorified bodies of the just. 

1 Marcia, Cato's wife, is still in Limbo, the outermost circle of hell, the 
abode of virtuous pagans. This little episode of Marcia was perhaps 
introduced here to satisfy a desire lurking in Dante's mind to develop an 
allegory which he had outlined in Conv. iv, xxviii: according to this alle- 
gory, the return of Marcia to Cato (Lucan, Pharsalia n, 328-348) symbolizes 
the return of the human soul to God. In the above lines Dante may have 
intended to convey the doctrine that God, since the departure of Christ 
from earth, has been and always will be indifferent to the fate of the 
damned. Cf. Luke xvi, 26. It is possible that Dante had in mind also 
the words of Jesus in John ii, 4. 

" Cf. Ckmv. iv, v, " O sacratissimo petto di Catone," a translation of " tua 
pectora sancta," Phars. IX, 561. 

* This verse proves that Cato rules over the whole of purgatory. Cf. the 
directions given by him in his next speech. 

'These lines, if naturally and rationally interpreted, can mean only that 
Cato was formerly confined in Limbo and has been subsequently rescued 
from it. Cipolla (Quatlro leltere, etc., p. 1112) thinks that the use of the 
word legge was suggested by Virgil's Georgics iv, 486-487, where legem indi- 
cates Proserpine's decree given when Eurydiee returned to earth. 
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Poscia non sia di qua vostra reddita ; 

Lo sol vi mostrera, che surge omai, 

Prender lo monte a piu lieve salita." 
Cosi spari ; l ed io su mi levai 

Senza parlare, e tutto mi ritrassi 

Al Duca mio, e gli occhi a lui drizzai. 

" II veglio onesto " appears once more, 2 to reprove the 
laggard spirits that are listening to Casella. Even the wise 
Virgil is abashed at his rebuke. 3 

The allegorical significance of Dante's Cato has been satis- 
factorily explained by A. Bartoli, 4 whose opinion has been 
generally though not universally accepted. 5 Cato's suicide 
was an assertion of his independence, and by it as well as by 
all his previous life he became the type of spiritual freedom — 
of the liberated will, which, rid of the ties of sin, can return 
to God. He represents also the soul illumined by the four 
cardinal virtues, not yet in possession of the theological 
virtues, but destined to attain them. His final salvation is 
clearly prophesied. 

Impressive and appropriate as this figure appears at the 
threshold of the realm where sinful but repentant souls are 
engaged in winning back the lost freedom of the will, it 
presents several strange and hitherto unexplained incon- 
sistencies. Its outward appearance is not that which one 
would naturally ascribe to Cato. Moreover, the hero of Utica 
was a pagan and a suicide, and as such belongs in the lower 

1 It is very unusual for Dante's spirits to vanish in this fashion. The 
phrase should be noted. 

I Parg. II, 118-123. 

' Purg. in, 7-11. 

*Storia della kit. ital. vi, i, Ch. v (published in 1887). 

* Cf. A. Bartolini, Studi danteschi it (1891) ; G. Crescimanno, Figure dan- 
lesche (1893) ; B. Bartoli, Figure dantesche (1896). In the Giornale dantesco 
IX, vii, 121, is to be found an interesting and ingenious (but, to me, uncon- 
vincing) article by L. Filomusi Guelti, 11 simbolo di Catone ntl poema di 
Dante, in which a different allegorical interpretation is attempted. Cf. also 
G. B. Zoppi, Sul Catone dantesco (1900), discussed by M. Pelaez in the 
Bulletiino della Societd, dantesca ilaliana viii, 75. 
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world, not in heaven nor in purgatory. To investigate the 
reason of these incongruities is the purpose of the present 
article. 

Dante's " veglio " has the aspect of great age, whereas the 
real Cato was only forty-nine at the time of his death. Even 
if this exact number was unknown to the poet, he must have 
inferred from Cato's conduct in Africa — described in the ninth 
book of the Pharsalia, which Dante knew almost by heart — 
that the sturdy Roman was still in the prime of life. Lucan 
does, to be sure, speak of Cato's uncut hair and beard, 1 but 
not as a token of advanced years ; he tells us that this disre- 
gard of personal appearance was a protest against the civil 
war. P. Chistoni, in a recent essay, 2 tries to prove that Dante 
has here confused the two Catos and ascribed to the younger 
the venerable countenance of the Censor; his own paper, 
however, furnishes evidence that such a mistake was most 
unlikely, for he calls attention to the fact that Dante was 
constantly using works of Orosius and Cicero 3 in which the 
two are plainly distinguished. We must seek another explana- 
tion. Meanwhile let us observe that the long white hair and 
beard are suggestive of a patriarch or prophet. 

The guardian of purgatory, while alive, was not a Christian. 
As a pagan, he should be lodged,in Limbo. Thither he went 
at first, but afterwards was taken out and given authority over 
the island which he now inhabits ; his ultimate abode will be 
heaven. His rescue can hardly have occurred on any other 
occasion than the descent of Christ into hell, when the good 
people of the Old Testament were removed to paradise. Cato 
alone, among all the virtuous Greeks and Romans, was per- 
mitted to leave hell with the Hebrew patriarchs. The Corn- 
media offers, however, two other examples of worthy pagans 

1 Phars. II, 373-375. 

2 Le fonti cUmiche e medievali del Catone danteseo, in Maceolta di studii critici 
ded.ica.la ad Alessandro UAncona (1901), p. 97. 

3 Especially De Officiw, DeSeneetute, De Finibus: see p. Ill of Chistoni's 
article. 
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who have won salvation : Trajan, 1 who was allowed to return 
to earth, resume his body, and embrace Christianity ; Ripheus, 3 
who received grace to foresee Christ long before the Savior's 
advent. Presumably Cato is likened to one of these ; but, as 
his home is not yet in heaven, it is to be supposed that he has 
not attained complete blessedness. In fact, he occupies an 
altogether abnormal position in Dante's universe, being outside 
of hell, purgatory, and paradise — neither saved, nor damned, 
nor doing penance. His exceptional state has been remarked 
by V. Cian. 3 

But Cato is not only a pagan : he is also a suicide ; hence 
we might suppose his proper place to be with Pier della Vigna 
in the second girone of the seventh circle of hell. Dante, 
elsewhere so strictly othodox, would hardly venture to set at 
defiance the Church doctrine on suicide. That doctrine is 
simple and severe ; it is based on the commandment " Non 
occides." 4 The principal authority on the subject is St. 
Augustine, who is sternly logical, condemning expressly the 
suicide of Cato, 5 which he attributes to impatience, and also 
that of Lucretia, 6 which he lays to false pride. Lactantius, 
too, singles out Cato's act for reprobation 7 : the great Roman 
was a homicide ; he killed himself less to avoid Csesar than 
to follow the precepts of the Stoics and to leave behind him a 
great name. "Hie tamen," he adds, "aliquam moriendi 
causam videbatur habuisse, odium servitutis." Razis, the 
" manful " suicide of Maccabees, 8 who threw himself from 
the walls of the city to avoid falling into the hands of the 
enemy, may, according to St. Augustine, 9 have died " nobiliter 

1 Par. xx, 106 -117. 4 Par. XX, 118-129. 

3 Cited by F. Cipolla, Quailro kttre, etc., pp. 1117-1120. Cipolla does not 
agree with Cian. 

4 Exodus xx, 13. 

5 De Civitaie Dei I, xxiii, and ix, iv, 4. 

6 De Civitaie Dei I, xix. 

' Divince Institutiones in (De falsa sapientia philpsophorum), xviii. 

8 2 Mace, xiv, 37-46. 

9 Epiatolae, Claseis in, Epistola cciv, 6-8. 
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et viriliter," bat did not die " sapienter ; " his end is merely 
narrated, not praised, in the Bible ; his act was great, but not 
good, for it was caused by pride. His example is given to us 
" judicandum potius quam imitandum." The same opinion 
of Razis is expressed by Rabanus Maurus l and by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 2 The suicide of Judas is condemned by St. Jerome. 8 
As we pass in review the Church writers, it seems increasingly 
strange that Dante should have selected a suicide for one of 
the most important functions in his poem. 4 

This function is, as we have seen, the custodianship of the 
island of purgatory, which consists of a ring of low-lying 
shore, steep mountain sides, and a flat, circular summit con- 
taining the terrestrial paradise. The seaside where the guardian 
dwells, outside of purgatory proper, seems to correspond to 
the Antinferno, the vestibule of hell, and Eden, the vesti- 
bule of heaven. 5 Cato would then correspond, in a way, to 
Charon and Matilda, who preside over the other vestibules. 
His office is a necessary one in the scheme; but could not 

1 Cbmmentaria in Libros Machabaorvm II, xiv. 

1 Summa Theologia, Secunda Secundoe, Qu. lxiv, Art 5. 

* Commentaria in Amos Prophetam II, v, Vers. 18-20. 

* In an article in the BuMettino delta Societd dantesca ilaliana vin, 1, M. 
Scherillo notes that Dido, Lucretia, Empedocles, Cleopatra, Lucan, and 
Seneca are not treated by Dante as suicides, and concludes that the poet 
regarded self-slaughter as less culpable for a pagan than for a Christian. 
This opinion is contrary to the views expressed by St. Augustine and 
Lactantius. Moreover, Dido and Cleopatra are punished in the place 
befitting their most conspicuous and characteristic fault ; Lucretia can be 
accounted for, as will presently be shown; as to the other three, Dante 
may have forgotten the manner of their death. 

5 In an excellent Breve traltato del paraduo di Dante {Girnn. dant. IX, viii, 
149) G. Federzoni maintains that the vestibule of heaven consists of the 
spheres of the moon, Mercury, and Venus. But as these spheres form an 
integral part of paradise, and are not separated from the rest as the Antin- 
ferno and Antipurgatorio are divided from hell and purgatory, the terrestrial 
paradise would seem to correspond more closely to the other vestibules. 
Just as the desire to reform is the necessary prelude to purgation, so the 
life of innocent activity is the natural predecessor of religious contem- 
plation. 
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Dante have chosen some one else to fill it ? If so, why did 
he prefer Cato, and how did he contrive to excuse Cato's 
misdeed? 

In the description of Eden and its surroundings Dante is 
more influenced than anywhere else by legend. Almost every 
feature of his terrestrial paradise and the approaches to it can 
be matched in mediaeval popular or ecclesiastical tradition. 1 
For instance it was commonly related that the home of our 
first ancestors was on the top of a mountain, or on an island, 
or on both. Ephraim the Syrian 2 says that Eden is on a high 
summit, circular, surrounded by the sea, and divided into an 
inner — most sacred — and an outer part. This division we 
find, in a form closer to Dante's, in the Navigatio 8. Brendani, 3 
where the two parts are separated by a mysterious river. The 
beautiful trees and birds, so striking in Dante's description, are 
common to nearly all the legends. The terrestrial paradise of 
tradition is often surrounded by a region of horror, and is 
sometimes — as in Frate Alberico's vision and in St. Patrick's 
Purgatory — in close proximity to purgatory or hell. 4 In an 
Old French version of the legend of Seth purgatory and Eden 
are contiguous. 5 Moreover, we frequently find the earthly 
paradise enclosed by a wall of fire : so it is in Tertullian, 
Lactantius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Isidore, and in many 
later writers. 6 

Now, who are the inhabitants of this legendary Eden ? 
There are two regular dwellers, Enoch and Elijah. Some- 
times, to be sure, we meet other patriarchs ; in the Apocalypse 
of St. Paul, for example, are to be found, in addition to the 
two just mentioned, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 

1 See A. Graf, La leggenda del Paradiso lerreslre (1878) ; II mito del Paradi$o 
terrextre in Miii, leggende e mpcrstizioni del medio evo (1892), I. Also E. Coli, 
II Paradiso terrettre danlesco (1897). 

2 Coli, Par. terr. dant. , p. 46. 

8 C. Schroder, Sanci Brandon (1871), p. 35. 

4 Graf, Mito, pp. 21-22. 

6 Coli, Par. terr. dant., pp. 144-145. 

6 Graf, Mito, pp. 18-19. 
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Ezechiel, and Noah. 1 The usual tradition, however, is that 
which appears in a very popular early Italian tale, 2 in which 
the visitors discover only Enoch and Elijah, "li quali pose Dio 
nel Paradiso deliciano a ciS che vivessero infin alia fin del 
mondo, per render testimonianza della morte di Gesu Cristo." 
Similarly in an Old Venetian version of St. Brendan, 3 Enoch 
and Elijah are in the " paradiso delitiarum," still alive, destined 
to go forth to fight against the Antichrist on the last day. In 
fact, these two elders — Enoch, who was taken by God, 4 and 
Elijah, who was carried up in a chariot of fire 6 — were generally 
supposed to have been translated not to heaven but to some 
happy spot on earth, usually the garden of Eden, where they 
are still living in the flesh, to come out and meet their death 
and salvation on the day of Judgment. They were identified 
with the two nameless witnesses of the Apocalypse. 8 Of these 
two figures, Elijah is of course the more important : he plays 
a leading part in the Old Testament, while Enoch is barely 
mentioned ; in the New Testament it is Elijah who, at the 
Transfiguration, appears in company with Moses conversing 
with Christ. 7 Enoch may, indeed, be regarded almost as a 
mere appendage to Elijah. 

The legend of Elijah and Enoch was recognized by the 
Church. St. Augustine says : 8 " Plerique exponunt Apoca- 
lypsim Joannis de duobus illis prophetis, de quibus, tacitis 
eorum aominibus, loquitur, quod isti duo sancti [Elijah and 
Enoch] cum suis tunc corporibus apparebunt, in quibus nunc 
vivunt, ut etiam ipsi quemadmodum cseteri martyres pro 

1 H. Brandes, Koto S. PavXi (1S85), p. 18. 

* IVAncona e Bacci, Manuale della kit. Hal. I, p. 562. 

8 F. Novati, La 'Navigatio S. BrendanV in anlico vmeziano (1892), Ch. 
xxxviii. 

4 Gen. v, 24 : " Ambulavitque cum Deo, et non apparuit : quia tulit eum 
Deus." 

* 2 Kings ii, 11 : " Ecce currus igneus, et equi ignei diviserunt utrumque : 
et ascendit Elias per turbinem in caelum." 

8 Rev. xi, 3-12. ' Mat. xvii, 3 ; Luke ix, 30. 

8 Epistolos s CI. in, Ep. cxcm, Cap. iii, 5. 
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Christi veritate moriantur." Elsewhere * he speaks of Elijah 
alone : " Et quod Joannes [John the Baptist] ad primum 
adventum, hoc erit Elias ad secundum adventum. Quomodo 
duo adventus judices, sic duo preecones." In another work 2 
he declares that Elijah will come before the Judgment, and 
by his preaching and his revelations of the secrets of the 
Scriptures will convert the Jews to Christ. In still another 
place 3 he raises the question whether Elijah and Enoch are 
now in the animal or the spiritual body; the place where 
they are living is known — it is the spot where Adam and 
Eve sinned : " Ibi erant illi, quo translati sunt isti ; et illic 
vivunt isti, unde ut morerentur ejecti sunt illi." 

In Elijah we have, then, the traditional and, so to speak, 
the official keeper of the terrestrial paradise; his majestic 
figure would have well become the place allotted to Cato. 
Familiar as Dante was with legendary and Church literature, 
he must at some time have entertained the idea of making 
Elijah guardian of the island. How early he abandoned it 
we cannot tell ; but the assignment was so obvious, apparently 
so inevitable, that Dante must at least have considered it. 
Furthermore, we can gather from the whole poem circum- 
stantial evidence that Elijah has been crowded out of the 
position originally reserved for him. Our poet, in his first 
conception of the Gommedia, must have placed the great 
prophet somewhere ; he had him in mind while writing the 
Inferno, for he mentions him there in a simile. 4 Yet Elijah 
is not in heaven, since St. John tells Dante that none but 
Christ and Mary are dwelling in paradise in the flesh. 5 He 
is not to be found in the minutely described garden of Eden. 
He is surely not in hell nor in purgatory proper. It is 
barely possible that he has been turned out of the earthly 

1 In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus IV, Cap. i, 5. 
* Be Oivilaie Dei xx, xxix. 
' Contra Julianum VI, xxxix. 
'Inf. xxvi, 34-39. 
6 Par. xxv, 127-128. 
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paradise to make room for Matilda, but far more likely that 
his rightful place has been usurped by Cato. 

If we can assume that the figure of Cato has been super- 
posed, in Dante's mind, upon an earlier image of Elijah, 
some obscure features will at once become clear. In the first 
place, the great age ascribed to the custodian may be regarded 
as a remnant of Dante's mental picture of the prophet. 
Secondly, the scandal of an approved suicide disappears from 
the original design of the Purgatorio. More explicable, too, 
is the association of Cato with the patriarchs of the Old 
Church who were rescued from Limbo. Furthermore, the 
anomalous situation of the guardian — outside of earth, hell, 
and heaven, doing no penance, but sure of salvation — a 
situation which we can hardly imagine Dante making to 
order for Cato, he found ready made for Elijah. According 
to St. Augustine, 1 the prophet occupies just such an inter- 
mediate station : — 

" Neque eniin arbitrandum est Eliam vel sic esse jam sicut erunt sancti, 
quando peracto operis die denarium pariter accepturi aunt (Mat. xx, 10) ; 
vel sic quemadmodum sunt homines qui ex ista vita nondum emigrarunt, 
de qua ille tamen non morte sed translatione migravit (IV Reg. ii, 11). 
Jam itaque aliquid melius habet, quam in hac vita posset ; quamviB nondum 
habeat quod ex hac vita recte gesta in fine habiturus est. . . . Nam si 
Enoch et Elias in Adam mortui, mortisque propaginem in came gestantes, 
quod debitum ut solvant, creduntur etiam redituri ad hanc vitam, et, quod 
tamdiu dilatum est, morituri (Malach. iv, 5 ; et Apoc. xi, 3-7), nunc tamen 
in alia vita sunt, ubi ante resurrectionem carnis, antequam animate corpus 
in spirituale mutetur, nee morbo nee senectute deficiunt." * 

If we admit that Dante thus altered his original plan, the 
question remains, why did he alter it? Doubtless the poet 
desired a single person for the office in question, and it might 
have been hard to separate Elijah from Enoch ; this, however, 
is not a sufficient reason. The obvious similarity in character 

1 De Oenesi ad IAtteram IX, vi, 11. 

* The author goes on to say that if man had not sinned, he never would 
have suffered death, but would have been regularly transferred, like Enoch 
and Elijah, after life to a better state. 
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between Elijah and Cato may have facilitated the substitution, 
but can scarcely have suggested it. 

Among the numerous mediaeval accounts of the terrestrial 
paradise which Dante may have used in the composition of 
his Purgaiorio, there is one with which he seems to have 
been particularly familiar. Between the Navigatio Sancti 
Brendani 1 and the Commedia there are resemblances so close 
as almost to exclude the possibility of chance coincidence or 
indirect influence. A parallel to Dante's neutral angels is 
found, in the legend, in those neutral souls that are discovered 
on an island in the form of birds ; their punishment is to be 
deprived of the sight of God. 2 One of St. Brendan's islands 
is strikingly similar to the island of purgatory : " Viderunt 
ripam altissimam sicut murum et diversos rivulos descend- 
entes de summitate insule fluentes in mare." 3 The absence 
of atmospheric change in Dante's purgatory and Eden re- 
minds us of that island in the Navigatio, unchanged since 
the beginning of the world, in which it is always day without 
darkness. 4 The wonderful carvings in the first circle of pur- 
gatory are matched in the Venetian version of the Brendan : 
" E si e tante belle figure e ben intaiade, ch' ele par pur eser 
vive." s The " terra repromissionis sanctorum " of the Latin 
legend is full of fruit trees, 6 and in the Venetian text we have 
most elaborate descriptions of trees and birds. 7 This promised 
land is divided in the middle by a mysterious river, beside 
which a young man appears : " Ecce juvenis occurrit illis 
obviam osculans eos cum magna leticia et singulos nominatim 

1 See C. Schroder, Sanct Brandan (1871) for the Latin text; F. Novati, 
La ' Navigatio S. Brendani' in antico veneziano (1892) for a 13th century Italian 
version. This Venetian work contains considerable ampli6cations. 

1 Schroder, p. 12 : " Penas non sustinemus. Hie presentiam Dei non 
possumus videre." 

'Schroder, p. 7. 

4 Schroder, p. 4. 

5 Novati, Ch. xxxiv. Cf. Purg. xn, 67-69. 

6 Schroder, p. 35. 

7 Novati, Ch. xxxi and xxxvii. 
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appellabat." 1 In the Venetian the youth is called beautiful, 
and approaches singing sweetly s — a veritable male Matilda ! 

Now, at the begining of the Navigatio there is a figure that 
can hardly have failed to affect Dante's conception of the 
guardian. Barinthus is relating his journey to St. Brendan, 
and has just told of his disembarking on the shore of the 
promised land : " Subito apparuit vir quidam magni splendo- 
ris 3 coram nobis, qui statim propriis nominibus nos appellavit 
atque salutavif." 4 He does not disclose his name, but gives 
the travellers information about the island. Then he accom- 
panies them to their boat : " ascendentibus autem nobis in 
navim raptus est idem vir ab oculis nostris." Here we find 
a mate to the curious phrase "cosi spari," at the end of the 
interview with Cato. 6 The custodian of the St. Brendan is 
not Elijah; in the Italian version both Elijah and Enoch 
appear in another place. With this " vir magni splendoris " 
may have been fused, in Dante's mind, another impressive 
figure from the Navigatio — that of " Paulus eremita," who is 
discovered on a desolate island and declares : " Michi promis- 
sum est expectare diem judicii in ista came." 6 Thus St. Bren- 
dan's Voyage furnishes a means of easy transition from Elijah 
to a new guardian. 

The first suggestion of Cato for this office probably came, 
as has often been conjectured, from that line of the Aeneid 7 
which describes the good souls in the other world, apart from 
the wicked : — 

Secretosque pios, his dan tern jura Catonem. 

Very likely Virgil had in mind the Censor, as Servius tells 
us ; but there was nothing to prevent Dante from taking him 
to mean Cato Minor. To the fitness of Cato Uticensis for 
such a trust the ancients bear abundant testimony. Some of 

1 Schroder, p. 35. * Novati, Ch. xlii. 

3 Cf. Purg. I, 37-39. 'Schroder, p. 4. 

6 Purg. I, 109. 6 Schroder, p. 34. 
Men. vni, 670. 
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their most significant utterances have been collected by G. 
Wolff. 1 The same writer points out that the Distichs of Dio- 
nysius Cato, attributed to Cato of Utica as well as to the 
Censor, were used in the middle ages as a text-book, perhaps 
by Dante himself; their style is almost biblical, " God " is 
used in preference to " the Gods ; " so they were calculated to 
enhance the sacredness with which their supposed author was 
already invested. 2 Brunetto Latini, in his Trteor, translates 
from Sallust's Catiline the speech of Cato ; and further on he 
adds selections from the Disticha Catonis* 

A strong incentive to follow this suggestion must have been 
Dante's own desire to make a fit place for Cato in his poem. 
Cato Uticensis was Dante's hero. In the Convivio and De 
Monarchia he speaks of him as of no other human being. 4 
" E quale uomo terreno," he asks, " piu degno fu di significare 
Iddio, che Catone ? Certo nullo." 5 Cato was one of those 
divinely ordained to prepare Rome for the dominion of the 
world. Dante did not wish to condemn him to hell — " quello 
glorioso Catone, di cui non fui di sopra oso di parlare " 6 — nor 
did he venture to place him in heaven ; purgatory proper was 
not an appropriate location. The intermediate position pre- 
pared for Elijah seemed best to fit him. 

Doubtless more potent than any of the foregoing considera- 
tions was the need of a type of free will who should at the 
same time represent the cardinal virtues. It is evident that 
to Dante's mind the suicide of Cato, to escape tyranny, was, 
anagogically interpreted, an example of spiritual freedom, just 
as the departure of Israel from Egypt 7 stood for the " exitus 
animae sanctse ab hujus corruptionis servitute ad seternae glorise 

1 Cato der Jiingere bei- Danle, in Jahrbuck der deutechen Dante-Oesellsehaft 
II, pp. 227-229. 

'Wolff, pp. 230-231. 

8 Wolff, p. 230. See Trim- vm, 34, and vm, 45, 54, 66. 

*Conv. iv, v, lines (Oxford Dante) 140 ff.; vi, 95-96; xxvii, 31-33; 
xxviii, 97 ff. Be Mon. n, v. 

6 Conv. iv, xxviii. 

6 Conv. iv, vi. ' Psalm cxiii, 1 (Vulgate). 
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libertatem." l " Accedit," he says elsewhere,' " et illud inenar- 
rabile sacrificiam severissimi libertatis tutoris Marci Catonis." 
His death is a symbol of the " libertas arbitrii " of all man- 
kind. " Si legge di Catone, che non a s§, ma alia patria e a 
tutto il mondo nato essere credea." s As an embodiment of 
the four cardinal virtues — prudence, justice, temperance, and 
fortitude — no fitter character could have been found in all 
history. The very fact that his name consisted of four letters 
was perhaps not without significance in Dante's eyes. Indeed, 
with a little ingenuity, we may discover a mystic affinity 
between that name and the virtues in question : — 

Cautio 
Aequitas 
Temperantia 
Obstinatio 

Fantastic as this may seem, it is no more so than the interpre- 
tations of Adam's name which are common in Church writers * 
and must have been known to Dante. 6 

One important question remains. How could so good a 
churchman as Dante bring himself to include Cato, a heathen 
and a suicide, among the ultimately blessed? The fact that 
Cato was a pagan is not an unsurmountable obstacle. " In 
omni gente," says St. Peter, 6 " qui timet eum, et operatur 
justitiam, acceptus est illi." We have already seen that Trajan 
and Ripheus were saved, and their example shows what Dante's 
idea was concerning Cato : either God inspired him, before his 
death, with a belief in the coming Christ ; or, after he had 
died a pagan and had dwelt in Limbo for some eighty years, 
Christ, on liberating him with the patriarchs, clad him with 
his body and allowed him to work out his salvation on the 
brink of purgatory. The former explanation is offered by 

1 Letter to Com Grande vii. * De Man. n, v. 

* Oonv. rv, xxvii. 

* See Appendix at the end of this article. 

» Cf. Vita Nvma, Ch. xiii, lines 18-14 (Witte) ; Ch. xxiv, lines 19-30. 
•Acts v, 35. 
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Dante's son Pietro : ' " Christus eum liberavit a limbo ; cum 
possibile sit et verisimile Deum, qui fecit eum tantum virtuo- 
sum, inspirasse et credulitatem Christi filii venturi et contri- 
tum decessisse et sic salvatum." If, however, he had died a 
Christian, there would have been no reason for his going to 
Limbo at all ; and when we consider that Elijah, his probable 
prototype, was generally pictured as abiding in the flesh, the 
second supposition seems by far the more likely. 

But was Cato — even if we overlook for the moment his 
violent end — worthy of such a favor? His name does not 
occur often in the Church writers, but when he is mentioned, 
it is generally in terms of praise. Tertullian, to be sure, 
blames the transfer of Marcia to Hortensius ; 2 but this act is 
excused 3 and apparently commended * by St. Augustine. The 
latter author devotes a chapter 5 to a comparison of Cato and 
Caesar, much to the advantage of the first. Even Tertulliau 
exclaims: 6 " Quis ex illis diis vestris gravior et sapientior 
Catoue ? " Of the unstinted praise bestowed upon Cato by the 
ancients, and of Dante's boundless admiration for him, we have 
already spoken. 

Cato of Utica was, nevertheless, a suicide ; and the Church 
was relentless in its condemnation of self-slaughter. In his 
work De Monorchia r Dante quotes freely from Cicero a pas- 
sage in which the Roman philosopher justifies Cato's act as the 
only one that could accord with his life and char-^ter, and as 
different from an ordinary suicide : — 

" In iis vero quae de Officiis, 8 de Catone dicebat : ' Non enira alia in causa 
Marcus Cato fuit, alia cseteri qui se in Africa Csesari tradiderunt ; atque 

Quoted by A. P. Ozanam, le Purgatoire de Dante (1862), p. 42. Cf. A. 
Bartoli, Sloria della lett. ital. VI, i, 205. 
s Apologelicus adversm gentea xxxix. 
3 De Fide el Operibus vii, 10. 
i F,pktolas, CI. ii, Ep. xci, 4. 

• De Cimtate Dei v, xii. 

• Apotogetkua arfver$us genles xi. Cf. Oonv. lv, xxviii : " E quale uomo 
terreno phi degno f» di significare Iddio, che Catone ? " 

'De Mm. it, v, end. ' De Officiis I, xxxi. 
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ceeteris forsan vitio datum esset, si se interemissent, propterea quod levior 
eorum vita, et mores fuerunt faciliores. Catoni vero quuni incredibilem 
natura tribuisset gravitatem, eamque perpetua constantia roborasset, sem- 
perque in propositi susceploque consilio permansisset, moriendum ei potius 
quam tyranni vultus adspieiendus fuit.' " 

This, however, is the opinion of a pagan writer ; and although 
that pagan was regarded with the greatest reverence as a 
philosopher, his views on a theological question would 
naturally be incouclusive. Our only hope is to find an outlet 
through the Church doctrine. 

Such a loophole St. Augustine furnishes : l " Qnasdam vero 
exceptiones," he says, "eadem ipsa divina fecit auctoritas, ut 
non liceat hominem occidi." And he proceeds to explain that 
killing is right when performed at the direct bidding of God. 
Further on 2 he declares that " quaedarn sanctse feminse tempore 
persecutionis," who killed themselves to preserve their honor, 
if (as the Church assumes) they did right, must have acted 
"nou humanitus deceptre, sed divinitus jussre." With these 
holy women Dante seems to have classed Lucretia, whom he 
assigns to Limbo and not to the suicides' wood. 3 St. Augus- 
tine's teaching is followed and quoted by Rabanus Maurus, 4 
Abelard, 5 and St. Thomas. 6 A frequently cited example is 
that of Abraham and Isaac. 7 Dante was perhaps thinking of 
this instance when he wrote : 8 " Chi dira di Torquato giudica- 
tore del suo figliuolo a morte per amore del pubblico bene, 
senza divino aiutorio cio avere sofferto? e Bruto predetto 
similmente?" 

A test case of suicide is offered by Samson. His voluutary 
death 9 could not be dismissed, like that of Razis, as the mis- 

1 De Civilate Dei I, xxi. * De Civilate Dei I, xsvi. 

3 Inf. iv, 128. 

' Oommentaria in Libras Machabnorum II, xix. 
5 Sic et Non civ. 

e Sum. Theol., Secunda Secundce, Qu. lxiv, Art. 5. 

' See, for instance, St. Augustine : Qutestiones in Eeptateuchum III, lvi ; 
De Civilate Dei I, xxi ; Contra Guudentium I, xxxi, 39. 
8 Conv. iv, v, lines 118-122 (Oxford Dante). 'Judges xvi, 29-30. 
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taken deed of an otherwise worthy man. Samson was a sacred 
character: his birth was announced by an angel; 1 as St. 
Thomas points out, 2 "conuumeratur inter sanctos;" 3 accord- 
ing to Eabanus Maurus he is the symbol of Christ. 4 St. 
Augustine solves the problem 5 by assuming that Samson's 
suicide was immediately inspired by God : " Nee Samson 
aliter excusatur, quod se ipsum cum hostibus ruina domus 
oppressit, nisi quia spiritus latenter hoc jusserat, qui per ilium 
miracula faciebat." Abelard repeats St. Augustine, and adds : 6 
"De Samson aliud nobis fas non est credere; cum autem 
Deus jubet seque jubere sine ullis ambagibus intimat, quis 
obedientiam in crimen vocet? Quis obsequium pietatis 
accuset ? " 7 St. Thomas, too, follows St. Augustine. 8 

If such an explanation can be advanced for Samson's suicide, 
why (Dante may well have thought) cannot Cato's be excused 
on the same principle ? " O sacratissimo petto di Catone," he 
cries, 9 "chi presumed di te parlare? Certo maggiormente 
parlare di te non si pu6, che tacere, e seguitare Jeronimo, 
quando nel Proemio della Bibbia, la dove di Paolo tocca, dice 
che meglio & tacere che poco dire. Certo manifesto essere dee, 
rimembrando la vital di costoro e degli altri divini cittadini, 
non senza alcuna luce della divina bonta, aggiunta sopra la 
loro buona natura, essere tante mirabili operazioni state. E 
manifesto essere dee, questi eccellentissimi essere stati stru- 
menti, colli quali procedette la divina Provvidenza nello 
Romano Imperio, dove piu volte parve le braecia di Dio essere 
presenti." Cato is not like other suicides. We may note, in 
passing, that he is not to be found in Virgil's lower world 10 
among those 

1 Judges xiii, 3. * Sum. Theol., Sec. Sec, Qu. lxiv, Art. 5. 

3 Hebrews xi, 32-33. * Commentaria in Librum Judicum I, xx. 

6 De Civilale Dei I, xxi. • -Sic et Non civ. 

7 Cf. Cicero, De Seneclute xx, 73 : " Vetatque Pythagoras injussu impera- 
toris, id est dei, de prsesidio et statione vitae decedere." 

6 Sum. Theol., Sec. Sec, Qu. lxiv. 

* Cmw. iv, v, lines 140 ff. (Oxford Dante). 

m Aen. vi, 434 ff. 
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qui eibi letum 
Insontes peperere manu. 

He is an instrument of Providence, and took his life at the 
direct command of Heaven, thus at the same time removing 
an obstacle to the empire and furnishing mankind with an 
example of free will. His fitness to receive a personal mes- 
sage from God was doubtless suggested by the words which 
Lucan puts into the mouth of Labienus : ' — 

Nam cui crediderim superos arcana daturos 
Dicturosque magis quam sancto vera Catoni ? 
Certe vita tibi semper directa supernas 
Ad leges sequerisque deum. Datur ecce loquendi 
Cum Jove libertas. 

Cato of Utica — "ille deo plenus," as Lucan calls him 2 imme- 
diately after the passage cited — simply executed God's behest. 
He has no guilt to purge away : all he lacked in life was 
Christian faith, which, by heavenly favor, he is now permitted 
to acquire. And when, on the day of Judgment, his great 
office shall be abolished, he will take, among the just, the 
place befitting his virtues and foreordained to him by divine 
mercy. 

C. H. Gkandgent. 
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On the Mystic Interpretations op the 
Name op Adam. 

In a little work De Montibus Sina et Sion, formerly attri- 
buted to St. Cyprian, we read : 3 — 

" Hebrai'cum Adam in Latino interpretatur terra caro facta, eo quod ex 
quatuor cardinibus orbis terrarum pugno comprehendit, sicut scriptum est : 
' Palmo mengus sum coelum, et pugno comprehendi terram, et finxi homi- 

1 Phars. ix, 554-558. ' Phars. ix, 564. ' Paragraph 4. 
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nem ex omni Hmo terrae: Ad imaginem Dei feci ilium.' Oportuit ilium 
ex his quatuor cardinibus orbis terra? nomen in se portare Adam. Inveni- 
mus in scripturis, per singulos cardines orbis terrae esse a conditore mundi 
quatuor Stellas constitutas in singulis cardinibus. Prima stella orientalis 
dicitur ayaroA.^, secunda stella occidentalis $6<ris, tertia stella aquilonis 
ipKTos, quarta Stella meridiana dicitur fuainifipla. Ex nominibus stellarum 
numero quatuor, de singulis stellarum nominibus tolle singulas litteras 
principales, de stella Anatole, a, de stella Dysis, d, de stella Arctos, a, de 
stella Mesembria, m: in his quatuor litteris cardinalibus habes nomen 
Adam. Nam et in numero certo per quatuor litteras Graecas nomen desig- 
nator Adam : ita a, pia, id est unum ; J, reVo-apo, id est quatuor, o, fila, id 
est unum ; ^, reo-irapdicovTa, id est quadraginta. Fac et invenies numerum 
quadragenarium senarium. Hie numerus xlvi passionem carnis Adae 
designat, quam carnem in se figuralem Christus portavit, et earn in ligno 
suspendit" 

Forty-six years (the text continues) were spent in building, 
or rebuilding, Solomon's temple, 1 which symbolizes the body 
of Christ, the " second Adam." St. Augustine repeats both 
these interpretations. 2 In another place 3 he says the name 
Adam indicates that the descendants of the first man will 
occupy the four regions of the earth 4 and that the elect will 
be gathered from the four winds. 5 Similarly Bede tells us, 
at some length, that the four Greek letters which spell Adam 
stand for the dispersal and gathering of man ; he adds that 
the forty-six years occupied in the construction of the temple 
represent the forty-six days during which Christ's body was 
in process of formation in his mother's womb. 6 Bede's state- 
ment is repeated, word for word, by Alcuin. 7 

C. H. G. 
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